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was a decline in her political influence. It affords an
interesting example of the general failure to realise
the importance of the new body. There were two
bodies left in Parliament, distinguished by the form
of summons. The greater barons, lay and spiritual,
were summoned nominatiui^ that is, individually ; the
others were summoned geueralitcr, by a writ addressed
to the sheriff of each county. In the second class
were included the lesser barons, the knights of the
shire and the burgesses. But in the early Parlia-
ments there was much division between those
summoned gcncralitcr. The interests of the com-
ponent parts were distinct; the class sympathy of the
lesser tenants-in-chief drew them towards the peers,
and the support given by the towns to the royal
power alienated the knights of the shire. I low it
came to pass that these divisions were healed is not
certainly known, but the probability is that the
exclusiveness of the uwjores ha rones repelled the
advances of the lesser barons and drove them into the
arms of the burgesses, with whom the knights had
coalesced already.1 The only certain fact, however, is
that early in the reign of Edward III. the amalgama-
tion of all those summoned through the sheriffs was
an accomplished fact. At the same time, the two
orders began to sit and to deliberate apart, or in
other words the two houses of Lords and Commons
were founded. Such a separation had never been
contemplated by Edward L, but it resulted in a great
accession of strength. Disputes between the orders

1 The lesser barons had ceased to sit in their own right, the summons
to Parliament being gradually confined more and more to the great men.
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